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SAD TALES AND GLAD TALES-- 
‘ By Reginald Reverie. 

A very catch-penny sort of a title, and therefore quite 
unworthy of the author and of this particular part of the 
world. What if a book was written t’other day by Geof- 
fry Crayon; is that a reason why another should be written 
by Reginald Reverie ? (And by the way Keverie is spelt 
wrong—I say Revery; and so does everybody else 
who writes English.) And what if there was a book 
published in England, by the title of High-Ways and By- 
Ways ; is that a good reason, I should like to know, for 
publishing another here under the title of Sad-Tales and 
Glad-Tales? I say no. 

Here endeth the first paragraph. 

Now for the second. Our part of the country has al- 
ready been very fruitful in a sort of literary-men, who, to 
say the least of them, are a touch above the vulgar. But 
by our part of the country, [ mean the litle town of Port- 
land pfor they were all either born here, or educated 
here and born in this immediate neighborhood, or both. 
There is Grenville Mellen, for example, to begin with, the 
author of the book before us, and of three or four other 
books of poetry—no one page whereof is worthy of him 
except the ode to the Eagle, be-pufied inthe Yankee, 
(No.1.) Then there is Frederic Mellen, his brother, a 
very pretty poet in his way, let me tell you—who has 
been cut up in another number of the said Yankee. The 
latter was born in Portland, the former in Biddeford ; 
and both were educated here. Then there is Mr. Willis, 
of the Legendary and-so-forth, also treated of in that 
very popular and remarkable paper alluded to above ; he 
was born here—at any rate he was bred here—and his 
poetry too, as every body might know,on reading it. Then 
there are Mr.Cutter and Mr. Longfellow—both born here, 
and bred here, and their poetry, as everybody knows,who 
knows anything, is not to be sneezed at. And then 
there is Mr. McLellan—another of our Portland boys, 
iff do not grievously mis-recollect. And then there is 
Ourself—put in last, not because I think ourself ought to 
be lag, but merely to show the carpers of our age that 
Ourself is about as remarkable for magnamimity as for 
modesty—to say the least of it. Now, of a truth, bas not 
Portland a good deal to boast of? Show me another 
town of like size and age on our earth, so fruitful in what, 
to say no more than is true, as I hinted before, is a touch 
above the vulgar? You cannot.—We of the north 
know this, and feel it, and being proud of it, mean to brag 
of it. Asa State we confess that we have nothing more 
to urge than we might urge for this one town, the capi- 
tal of the State ; and are very sensible (another proof of 
our modesty by the way) that asa State we could not 
hold a candle to Massachusetts, which in its turn cannot 
hold a candle to Connecticut, the little State of Connec- 
ticut, which (bating Portland,) has brought forth more 
good poets, and good prose writers* than all the rest of 
New-England together—I might say more than all the 
other twenty-four United States. Now—in all humility, I 
am rather inclined toatribute this fruitfulness of Portland 
to one little circumstance rather intimately connected 
with ourself. I attribute it to the Battle of Niagara—no 
Rot to the battle, but to the poem about the battle, much 
the most important event of the two—I allude to that 
and to the preface that accompanied the second edition 
—(Our pet-preface by the way ; we are no slouch at 


neighborhood, more than to anything else on earth, for 
the starting-up and spreading-out of the glorious garni- 
ture of poetry over all this part of New-England. Others 
may imagine what they like—every man to his hobby— 
but I say that you cannot scatter thistle down upon the 
winds—nor heave the vilest earth upon the waters, with- 
out lavishing fertility somewhere—without sowing perfume 
and beauty among the rocks that are visited by the one, 
or the barrenness that may be swept over by the other. It 
is the neglect, and therefore the decay of the first coat 
of vegetable life that furnishes growth for something bet- 
ter and braver. It is the corruption of that, which, as if 
the soil were sowed with sunshine or with seed pearl, in 
due time glads the traveller by the way-side with glitter- 
ing herbage, and blossoms of light or cups of gold. So 
here. The youthful were stimulated—the barren places 
fortified—the very soil enriched by the refuse of Niagara. 
N.B. I am obliged to say all this—whateverI may 
think out of respect to the taste of the day,which will not 
permit an author to imagine that he hasever done more 
than break up the soil with his hoof, or enrich it with ma- 
nure. ; 

Here endeth the second paragraph— 

And now, having prepared the way for what I have to 
do about this Sad Tales and Glad Tales, let us have a 
peep at the book itself. 4s a book,I hold it to be 
unworthy of the author—I know better than he does what 
he can do—and I say that I am sorry he has not made a 
better thing of it. And yet it is very fair—it is even bet- 
ter than I should have expected of him, a twelvemonth 
ago—but it is not what he could write, if he would have 
done with such make-believe stories, and go to something 
weightier and larger. Why does he not try a novel ? 
These stories, even where they are well told, are never 
cared for, never read a second time, nor ever remem- 
bered. People have no time to get acquainted with your 
characters before they are done with. Believe me, 
you that are scribbling. short stories for Albums and 
Souvenirs, and the whole tribe of yearling literature, and 
tea-table books, ye are all running to waste. A good 
story in twenty-five pages, oyght to contain the very pith 
and marrow of a good story in three volumes. If so— 
how can you afford to throw it away ? 

A word or two here of novels and novel-writing and I 
have done—with the preliminary remarks, Novels have 
more influence, I believe, than any other, if not more than 
all other kinds ofliterature (except the Yankee.) To pro- 
duce a great novel requires greater power than is re- 
quired for the production of any other great work, 
in literature. I am perfectly serious—-greater power 
—and a greater variety of power. It is the only species 
of literary composition, where all the properties of gen- 
ius—whatever they may be—however great—however 
numerous—however varied—all—all—may be concentra- 
ted as it were in a focus; brought all together, and shown 
off, all at once. The combination of beauty, brightness 
and power—the concentration of that, which in every 
other work, is only warmth—or colour—or both—in a 
novel, if novels were treated worthily—would be a new 
element of literature—it would be light. By a great 
novel, I mean a serious novel ; such a novel as might be 
written ; a fictitious tale, with poetry, passion, pathos— 
argument—eloquence—humor, if possible—grave humor 
—truth in every chapter, if not in every page of it. A 





ary men—as a vehicle for the exhibition of power—a 

medium for the transmission thereof, is the only perfect 

and sure vehicle—the only safe and pure medium, by 

which, or through which, every degree and every sort of 
power, may be conveyed without abridgement, qualifica- 

tion, or restraint, either of place or time, or style, or 
measure. Novels in truth are a species of composition, 

the capacity and capability of which are every where 

misunderstood and underrated. Is there a single proper- 
ty of the imagination—is there indeed a property of the 
mind—or a faculty—bating two or three of a mathemati- 
cal temper—which may not be shown off to advantage 
inanovel? Are youapoet? Are you able to write an 
epick poem ?—or a song? a narrative? or an epigram ? 
or a page of doggrel? Take advice. Try your hand at 
prose. Write a novel. Why encumber yourself with 
fetters? You will be more at liberty ; more graceful— 
more vigorous and better liked in prose—now, and here- 
after—take my word for it. No—I am wrong about epi- 
grams, and about songs. They are written to be remem- 
bered and repeated out of book. They must be written 
therefore im verse. Rhyme—regular verse—like allite- 
ration, accrostics-—riddjes-—etc-—etc—they were all 
proper enough before the invention of types ; for people 
could not remember prose. But now—now, when it is 
the style toremember nothing ; when if we wish to re- 
member, we cannot—either in prose or poetry ; —now 
when tradition is out of employ—and all our fire-side 
lore is done with;—now, when your epick poems are 
committed, as fast as they appear—not as they would 
have been before types were thought of—to our hearts 
or memories—but only to our shelves or fire-places: now 
of what use pray, is all your labour in verse? Why say 
that in rhyme, which you might say better without ? 
Why say that in verse which you might say better im prose? 
Would you do a thing merely beause it is difficult? Al- 
literation is done with—accrostics are out of fashion+so 
will rhyme be. Do mentalk in verse? Do men talk in 
rhyme? I believe not. If they did—prepare yourse}{— 
if they did so talk, would they ever be able to say what 
they mean? or what they desire ? should we ever know 
their real thoughts? I rather guess not. 
take advice—write in prese, The reason for writing in 
verse, I tell you, is done with. Your thoughts will not 
be committed to memory now, because they are in verse; 
nor will they be nore faithfully preserved. 
prose, therefore. You will be more studied, and better 
liked. 

So too—are you a dramatist ? are you able to write a 
fine tragedy ? a noble comedy—a capital farce? If you 
are—go to work, Write anovel. You may do all three 
at once, in a novel ; and without fear of the critics—the 
writers—the managers—the clock—or the popular fa- 
vorites. You will not be driven to write by the square 
and compass. Ina word—if a man were to unite in him- 
self the faculties of a poet—of a painter—of a dramatist 
—of an orator—of an historian—ofa preacher—and of a 
mimic ; if he were able to write either a farce or trage- 
dy ; to paint either in portrait or history, landscape or 
caricature—if he were great in the character of each, 
I would say tohim. Take advice—write a novel. There 
is no other hope for you. To write a great novel, aman 
should be all this—and much more. Novels are to other 
literature, what Don Juan is to other poetry—a new me- 
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novel in fact—lightly as it may be thought of by liter- 
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which everywhere else, in every other case, are only sub- 
divided, or dissipated. Novels in fact—such novels—are 
work forthe strong, the great, and the wise ; yet have 
they been left in a great measure to girls and boys, to 
women or children—age after age. People who could 
write nothing else, would write a novel whether or no 
—to begin with. 

In short—novels are read by those who read noth- 
ng else. They are read where nothing else can be read 
—by reason of the place or time. People who never go 
others who never go to church— 
They are more read ; more studied ; have 
more influence ; and require, I say,more extraordinary 
power to produce them of a great quality, than does any 
other species of literature, whatever. Therefore take 
advice, Mellen, Go to work and write a good, long, whol- 
some hearty novel, in two or three volumes, and have 
done with your six-penny tales. 

And now for the book. Let us begin with the preface. 
That I like, and really I do not know anything harder to 
throw off than a preface. Few are they that ever know 
how to make itshort enough. But our author has done 
well, so far. It is happy, free, and to the purpose. 

THE LAST OF THE DOG DAys—the first paper in 
the volume—poor stuff. It reminds one of the protracted 
meaning—the put-off—and the accumulated words of 
power in the writings and speech of a friend of the south, 
(reviewed a while ago in this paper.) Take a sample.— 
** The grey deep-folded cloak floating from thy shoulders 
in all the distressing melancholy of thy murky majesty.’’ 
Now I have an idea that all the superfluous words, in 


toa play, read novels ; 
read novels, 


that and every similar passage, were interlineations— 
after-thoughts. I speak from experience. I never saw 
a sentence overloaded in my life, in the first attempt ; 
though by reviewing it, and patching it up, you are pret- 
ty sure to make it top-heavy. 

The Patisapoes.—Before I ventured to say anything 
of this tale, which appeared before in the Legendary, I 
thought I wouid peep into a late Yankee (You may have 
heard of such a paper.) where that book was reviewed, 
merely to avoid self-contradiction, for let the world say 
what they please, a critic is not infallible ; and I for one 
should not like to gainsay a deliberate review, in a week 
or two at furthest, after [ had thrown it off. But judge 
of my surprise '—not a syllable had I said of that particu- 
lar story. I had overlooked it—overlooked it in prepar- 
ing the review I mean, for E read the tale and liked it 
—though not very much. ‘ 

Now it is fifty to one thatI have been charged with 
plottery or favoritism for not having said a syllable of my 
old friend—my young friend rather—who wrote the Pal- 
isadoes. But whatI say isthe truth. Being obliged 
like a brigadier on a muster-day—to review at full speed; 
I must be forgiven if sometimes I ride over a subject with- 
out touching it, or a friend without @erceiving him. 

The story is a love-story of course ; and though some- 
what up-river-ish, that is, being somewhat of the breed 
of those love tales that one gets hold of in the back-woods 
where they are just beginning to read the exploded ro- 
mance and outrageous sentiment of the by-gone age, is 
dotted over with some patches of good writing. For ex- 
ample— 

* «* The next day rose heavily on Isabel. The winds 
played rudely among her flowers, and swept hoarsely 
over her wild blossoms, bending them tothe ground. 
She thought she saw her own fate shadowed out in these 
frowns of nature upon some of her fairest works. She 
compared herself with every delicate plant that she 
saw crouching under the blast ; and in the clouds that 
sailed, dull and dim, along the leaden sky, she pictured 
strange forms that seemed to scowl upon her out of their 
gloomy shrouds. Her haunted fancy ached with painful 
and distressing anticipations. She recalled the mysteri- 
ous manner in which Mutray had parted from her. She 
thought of the doubts he had expressed about meeting 
her, and she resolved them into a thousand realities. 
She remembered his broken and singular manner, and her 
excited imagination teemed with forms of terror, peculiar 
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tothe dangerous and heart-rending scenes to which his 
profession was the direct and deadly pathway. She en- 
dured all that a young and sensitive and devoted spirit 
may be supposed to suffer in solitude, surrendered to its 
loneliest reflections, and led, by a deep, and before un- 
felt interest in a loved individual, to throw around him all 
its fairy work of hopes and fears, to repose in him all her 
sacred promises of joy, and all her wishes of future hap- 
piness, while that object is away, beyond her control or 
her knowledge, and exposed to the saddest chances of the 
world, the additional hazards of a desolating war, and the 
deadly wrath of man, The day thus passed on, weari- 
some and lonely. Nature seemedte mourn with this frail 
and interesting creature, who was gazing for hours upon 
its lights and shadows. The sun shone out sometimes, 
but it was with a sad and discolored beam. The breez- 
es came as usual, but they wafted away the perfume, 
and went off in hollow sounds down the valley. Some 
of the sweetest flowers that Isabel loved to tend were 
beaten downand withered ; and the roses showered 
their drooping leaves round the door, and in at the 
windows. The birds used to linger among the trees, but 
now they flew silently over the garden, and the hum of 
the bees was not heard there. It is not strange that 
melancholy presentiments crowded round Isabel in her 
cheerless retreat. She saw the sun go down with a faint 
and sullen light, and she waited with anxious and inde- 
scribable feelings for the coming twilight.’’ 

Are not these passages in italics very fine? The first 
to be sure looks a little as if suggested by—what nobody 
ever heard of in this part of the world— 


“ "Twas ever thus frem childhood’s hour, 

I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay. 

I never loved a tree nor flower, 

But "twas the first to fade away.” 
But the latter, the more beautiful of the two, is the 
language of pure and bold poetry, 
The Spy anp THE TRAiTOR. The best story in the 
book by far, though wanting a sort of dramatic energy. 
More might have been made of it. And as for André— 
not enough has been made of him. Where is the author- 
ity for making him behave so like a boy ? for his being 
suffered to ride before his captors, while they were a-foot? 
And who ever heard of musketry being discharged over 
his grave? the honors of war granted to a spy—an ex- 
ecuted spy? And moreover, where did our author find 
that Washington forbore to reply to the prayer—leaving 
him to hope for an honorable death, till he saw the scaf- 
fold and the rope ? 

But the following passage is dramatic enough. It is 
the portraiture of Arnold, waiting for André in a deserted 
house ; and I should think it a sketch from life. 

Two things I observe here, for which the author needs 
arap. Arnold is employed rather too much as the heroes 
of Cooper have been hitherto—they are all on alee-shore, 
studying maps and charts for a great blow. Another— 
In the look of Andre, ‘* There was that—which we have 
all observed, but can hardly define—something that un- 
consciously, and yet immediately asssures you, that you 
are in the presence of a gentleman.’’ 

Merg fudge that. The idea is taken from Irving too— 
as if it were a mortal discovery to be made by an author. 
Why the veriest boy in the street would laugh, were you 
to deny that there was a something in the look of 
a thorough-bred Arabian, to distinguish him from his 
brethren of the coach, the cart, or the plough, And yet 
what would that be but saying that is a something in the 
look of a gentleman to show that he is not an operative, 
nor a blackguard. 

A part of the following is well got up—though not so 
true as it might be. Take a word of advice, Mellen—If 
you must fib in a book—fib where you can’t be found out 
—fib where there is nobody to contradict you. That’s 
all we can ask of any novel writer. We don’t ask him to 
tell the truth: but we do ask him to tell that which every- 
body shall not know on the very face of it, to be untrue. 

‘* When the prisoner was led out, each arm locked in 
that of a subaltern, his step was uncommonly firm, and 
his expression unusually calm, and even exhilarated. The 


eloquent blood glowed to his temples, and a bright smile 
of satisfaction beamed from his countenance on all whoin 





erfully but kindly with him ; for he saw that an honora 

ble end was to be his—that his dying prayer was abou 

to be granted. He thought—and the reflection sent yet 
new vigor into his throbbing arteries—he thought that be 
saw some pledge of a kind and heroic memory in the sym- 
pathy that was breaking all around him, in the gaze of 
admiration that was fixed upon him, in the tearful eye, the 
ag tated countenance, the respectful salutation, the sad 
farewell, andthe low suppressed murmur as he passed 
on, as though something went by which it was sacrilege 
to disturb inits course through the thronging multitude. 
He saw the high tribute that was paid to his fortiiude, in 
the silent look with which he was regarded ; and he felt 
that his premature fate was not unwept even by his foes. 
Buoyed up by these lively demonstrations of feeling, he 
fancied himself a martyr in the cause he had undertaken 
to advance, and pressed forv. ard with mounting emotions, 
as though in haste to seal his pilgrimage here, aud com. 
mencé the stainless career of his future fame. ‘ The re- 
port,’’ though: he, ** that lays me low, will send forth ag 
echo that shall never die.’’ 

** The detachment, with their prisoner, had now reach- 
ed the sunmit of the hill, and came suddenly in view of 
the ground which had been set apart for this distressing 
occasion. It was occupied by a gallows! With the ra- 
pidity of light every eye was turned upon the victim, 
His was fixed in frenzy on the dismal object thet rose 
portentously out of the multitude. He spake not a word ; 
some powerful, rending emotion had taken possession of 
his bursting bosom. His hand flew to his heart—one look 
of anguish passed like a shadow over his face, and he fell 
lifeless into the arms of his guards. There was no voice 
heard in that immense crowd—but a confused trampling, 
as of a vast concourse of people when ‘they are rushing 
together. ”’ . 

In page 105—you speak of the ‘‘best Albermarle street 
edition’’ of Sir Walter Scott. Pho !—If you want the 
world to perceive that you know where Albermarle street 
is,—say so—out with it like a man ; but never play your 
cards blindfolded. There never was—there never will 
be—such a thing on earth as an Albermarle street edition 
of Sir Walter Scott’s works. 

Again—page 108. You speak of Byron’s stumps. 
My dear fellow—do you know what you are talking 
about ? Byron had no stumps—he had one foot a little 
awry, and a little out of shape, and that was all. 

I pass over the Mecting of the Planets and the Pres- 
idency in 1825—they are not worth scolding at. 

But the Tale of the Aeronaut is very good—a part is 
admirable : for instance. 


“ Behold me then, my dear Mike, careering away 
into the fields of blue—the winds rushing and roaring 
around me like the noise of waves among the cliffs—and 
the clouds passing like swift messengers all about me 
—the sunlight sunk down completely—and the stars 
beginning to break above me with a brilliancy and glory 
that I had neverdreamt of—the azure deepening and 
deepening as I went up, until it took ahue of black- 
ness which you on earth know nothing about—and to 
crown the singularity of the scene night shutting a- 
round me amidst stars, and winds, and clouds. The 
moon was travelling up from the ocean, and she lay 
right in my path as I floated onward. There was her 
light streaming out upon the wilderness of brilliant 
things on every side of me ; while she rode like a queen 
among her vestals.’’ 

‘* [| started on my feet at the intonation, and found my- 
self over the outstretched and booming ocean, a storm 
going loudly and heavily under me, and my car but a 
few hundred feet above a battle ship that was struggling 
sublimely with the waves, and firing minute guns, the 
last smoke of which was just mingling with the foam 
and the tempest. There was no time to be lost—I must 
either rise or perish. The great ship was inevitably go- 
ing to the bottom. I could see the terror and tumult on 
board, the decks were crowded—females were g 
them—and their robes and long hair were blowing straigh 
in the wind. A confused and terrible cry rose from the des- 
olate creatures. I could easily perceive they discovered 
me. But my appearance was apparently a new source of 
horror—my black flag was sttill streaming from its staff— 
I was hanging pale and wild over the side of my boat ; and 
though not sinking, my balloon was tossing like a feather 
upon the roaring and misty air.” 

There—that strange passage—nay these few words 
with which it is topped off, are worth all the rest of the 


book.—* My balloon was tossing like a feather upon 








he recognized. The thought ofdeath was dealing pow- 


the roaring and misty air.” 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


I am not so sanguine as the writer below ; but I like 
his feeling and would know the truth. Perhaps somebo- 
dy can give me a few facts, with names, date and places, 
to show that Indians—full-blooded Indians have betaken 
themselves to agriculture and worked themselves. If se— 
the sooner the better. Our chief magistrate is a sincere 
friend to our red brethren and so are others, who want 
nothing but facts to proceed upon. 


«Mr. Neal,—The interest you have ever shown and 
still continue to show in the welfare of the North-Ameri- 
can Indians, were it known to them, would receive re- 
turns of warmest gratitude. But to them it is not known, 
nor can be. Others must acknowledge the favour—I 
will. To me it affords pleasure, and from me you have 
thanks—thanks from the bottom of my heart. I love the 
Indian character, wherever it exists in its pristine purity. 
You, sir, cannot ask me why—you cannot ask what pulse 
in a white-man’s breast, beats in harmony with theirs ! 
No: your pen has too often spoke their praise. Yet the 
question will be asked, wherever there is found one taught 
by his cowardly father or grandfather to hate and fear an 
Indian as he would hate and fear the vilest reptile, the 
deadliest serpent that creeps onthe earth. To such I 
would say—in language milder than he deserves,—go and 
learn the Indian character, and if you do not adore it, 
you have not a freeman’s heart. 

But it is of the Indians in our own state alone that I am 
now tospeak. It is time to think about them—time to 
suggest the subject to those’who are to be of our next 
legislature. We as a state have injured them, and to 
them are we under obligations of a high and responsi- 
ble nature. We have deprived them of their hunting 
grounds, their fishing privileges, their all, and what 
have we given them in return? Nothing, positively noth- 
ing! By usrendered unable to subsist as they were wont, 
and left unpossessed of other means,and unskilled in other 


occupations, many of them now wander through the coun- | ; 


try, the scattered, banished children of beggary. These 
we should endeavor to retain, and these are growing up to 
tread the footsteps of their miserable parents. We should 
endeavor to render them capable of supporting themselves, 
and of living happily in this our land of freedom, and, as 
we as yet miscall it, of justice. We have hitherto neg- 
lected them under pretence of doubting their intellectual 
capacities and the adaptation of their constitutions to the 
pursuits of civilized life. Fools’ notions ! Time enougl:to 
assert this when it has been proved; when some pains | 
have been taken to instruct them, when their understand- 
ings have been sounded. Long enough too has it been 
believed that their untamed and as some suppose, untam- 
able spirits, can never be brought to endure the regular 
routine of agricultural offices. Recent facts however con- 
tradict this opinion. Some, of their own accord, have 
abandoned their former habits, and now make the culti- 
vation of the soil their principal business. Instead of wig- 
wams or birch-bark camps, they have good dwellings, with 
& portion of furniture, on well cultivated and well-stocked 
farms, Indeed they might all be made respectable farin- 
ers, by removing them to situations distant from our intlu- 
ence. Most of them now reside within a “few rods and 
within sight of villages,—frontier villages, ever encumber- 
ed with idle mobs, not remarkable for habits of sobriety. 
Here they obtain with little trouble whatever intoxicating 
liquors they want, and here some are scen drunk almost 
every day. Too simple to have the consequences con- 
stantly, if at all, in view, they count them not. Nay, 
so accustomed are they to see others of a different color 
in the same condition, that few consider it even an error. 

In fact every species of vice, and not a single virtue 
have these Indians copied from us. Did they possess their 
original character—were they now ranging their native 
forests in their original simplicity, I would not urgently 
plead for a change in their condition. But their cireum- 
stances now demand it. Their proud, generous spirits are 
broken down :—their courage is gone, their well known 
and almost proverbial honesty and modesty have vanished 
entirely—their healthy, their robust constitutions have 
been blasted as it were by the white-man’s pestilential 
breath, _ To save enumeration—so completely are they 
changed—and changed for the worse—that scarce an 
Original feature remamms. 


Some have suggested the propriety of forming an alpha- 
bet, and writing the Indian language, so that in course of 
time we might give them books to read in their mother 
tongue. Long perseverance will accomplish anything; 
yea, remove mountains. But the sooner we do what we 
intend, the better. The suggestion is quite pretty to think 
of, but to reduce the thought to practice would be a labo- 
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add, useless task. For the children, almost as soon as 
they can articulate, understand and speak English 
In this language they might be taught to converse freely, 
and to read and write with little more cost and trouble 
than English scholars. Should this be done, instead of 
remaining as they now are, a burthen and living disgrace 
to the state, they would become useful citizens—even 
more useful in seasons of war and danger—should such 
ever arrive—than full-blooded Yankees. What could not 
native American warriors achieve with their ingenuity 
assisted, and their fierce spirits regulated by education ? 
Let us treat them as brethren—let us look after their wel- 
fare as we would after the welfare of the unfortunate of 
our own countrymen, and 1 have little doubt in a very 
ew years we shall be proud to give them that title. 
MUTTANAWCOOK. 





TITLES, 
Thanks—many thanks to the author of the follow- 
ing. ‘This is the spirit for our people to encourage. 


“Mr, Neal—As you have frequently alluded to the 
subject of Titles, permit me, through the Yankee, to 
ask why people who know better, or at least who 
ought to know better, are permitted to bespatter our 
Governor with their “ Excellencies.” This has been 
frequently done. I shall now mention but two cases, 
and those are in the correspondence of Mr. Clay, and 
the report of Mr. Daveis on the subject of the N. E. 
Boundary. Mr. Clay I can forgive ; his mistake was 
honest: he,good soul, no doubt thought that, egg and 
bird, we were ‘‘ Old Massachusetts-” But the fault 
of Mr. Daveis cannot be so readily overlooked; he is 
a citizen of the State, I believe a native of Maine, at 
any rate a son of whom she has reason to be proud, 
and a man too well informed to plead ignorance; he 
must have known that our constitution requires no 
such title. Why then didhe degradea public docu- 
ment of somuch value, and one so generally satisfac- 
tory, by the introduction, in several instances, of 
‘Your Excellency.” He might as well have said 
** Your Highness,” or “ Your Majesty.” 

This report has been twice printed; once by order 
of the Legislature of this State, and again by order 
of one of the branches of the National Legislature, 
and circulated in all parts of the country, and I would 
respectfully ask the author to answer the following 
ea Do you not think the admission of “ Your 

excellency”—detracts from the dignity of such a pa- 
per, and that it is a violation of propriety ? 

If | were in the station of Goy. Lincoln, and were 
enjoying the respect and confidence of my fellow 
citizens to the degree that he does, I could more rea- 
dily forgive on old lady for saying that my Proclama- 
tions were too short, than I could Mr. D. for besmear- 
ing me with the title of Your Excellency. FID. 





From a correspondent whose opinions may be de- 
pended on. 


CHILD’S BOTANY. 
S. G. Goodrich, Boston. 

There seems to be an increasing disposition in the 
community to attach higher ideas of importance to the 
study of natural science, as one eminently suitable to be 
embraced in the common systems of ‘education. Here is 
an attempt to make a science, which, a few years ago,was 
in the exclusive possession of a few learned and gifted phi- 
losophers, and its works written chiefly in a dead language, 


age. Whether the author has succeeded as far as the sub- 
ject really admitted of, it is rather difficult to tell. But it 
is certain, that in some degree at least, botany, ‘in this lit- 
tle book, is rendered both intelligible and pleasing to 
minds that hitherto have looked for intellectual pap 
solely to the grammar and dictionary, and peradventure 
to Colburn’s Arithmetic 
the science can be learnt by children at this time of life ; 
our hopes of the benefits which an attention ‘to it will pro- 
duce, are grounded on the belief that it will furnish their 


minds with a delightful and instructive exercise when un- 
occupied with their ordinary studies, form early habits of 


observation and diligent research; and above all, by impres- 
sing thein with a sense of the beauty and greatness of Na- 


it do not ultimately lead to high attainments and distinc- 
influence on the heart. In the education of the youthful 


est instruction that it can receive. Instead of placing un- 





rious, long continued, expensive, and I may without risk 


limited confidence in the all-sufficiency of the book and 
the school-master, let the parent lead forth his child into 


intelligible and interesting to children of 8 or 9 years of 


Not that much knowledge of 


ture, a taste is created for the study of its objects, which if 


the presence of Nature, and early familiarize his senses - 
with her manifold scenes of wonderand beauty. Amid the 
admiration produced by their view, there is an influence 
of a pure and elevated character diffused through his soul, 
to which he had hitherto been a stranger, and which, if it 
be properly cherished, will one day be felt through his 
whole moral nature. The relish for natural beauty is 
strongly allied to the admiration of moral excellence, and 
thus it is, that the former contributes to the worth and 
dignity of man, by generally associating with itself the lat- 
ter quality. Fill the young mind with high conceptions of 
the pmeer sls and wonder of Nature’s works, and you 
give it a better preservative against the influence of de- 
grading passions and vices, than by any warnings and en- 
treaties from human lips. 

This work seems very well suited to answer the purpo- 
ses which it has in view. But we have one serious objec- 
tion to it; and that is the manner in which itis got up. 
Here is a book which will probably have a very extensive 
circulation, printed on very good paper, in uncommonly 
large type, double-leaded, with copper-plate engravings, 
tastefully bound, and sold at 75 cents per copy. Now this 
might have been executed in a style sufficiently good for 
the purpose, so as to have been sold for 25 cents, and at 
that price proved a far better speculation to the publisher. 
Authors and booksellers seem to be extremely ignorant of 
their own interest in these matters. Are school books 
generally printed on vellum paper and bound in calf? Or 
any other books that are to be read far and wide ? 
Books that are intended for a large portion of the commu- 
nity, and whose utility is to be permanent, must be sold 
cheap.’ How is it that the “ Library of Useful Knowl- 
edge’’ has obtained such an extensive circulation in Brit- 
ain and in this country? Is it owingto the great interest 
of the subjects treated of ? The elements and ability of 
the writers ? In some measure no doubt it is. But chiefly: 
it is to be attributed to its remarkably low price. Very 
many people buy it, who never look into it. after they 
have got it, and who, if its price were four fold what it is, 
would as soon think of subscribing for a Chinese periodi- 
cal, if such a thing existed. If this little book advances 
to a second edition (though they have taken the most eflec- 
tual means for preventing it) we hope it will be published 
in a@ proper form. ° 














There is really a good deal of strength in the follow- 
ing verses. Two or three slight alterations are made 
however, and two or three notes added in the hope of 
improving the author. 


SUPPOSED THOUGHTS OF NAPOLEON 
WHILE A BOY. 


“ He knew not of his future destiny, but felt that he was superior to those 
about him.” 
Ye know me not, ye heartless throng, 
I’m not the thing I seem to be, 
In silence now I pass along, 
But hate ye—scorn ye—all of ye.(1) 


There is no man upon the earth, 

Nor Lord—nor strength upon the sea— 
Nor haughty pride—nor smiling mirth, 
In time that shall not bow to me. 


Ay ! bend thy brow, and look thee stern, 
And put thou on thy kingly crown, 
Bid men to kneel—to stop—to turn 
As you may smile—or you may frown. (2) 


Ha ! start ye !—fear ye one so small, 
There is no title on my name, 

I lead no hosts—I sway no hall, 

As yet I am unheard of fame. 


My home is on a sea-girt shore, 

Near where the eagle-bird has rest, 
But ay that eagle-bird can soar 
Away—away from her rock-built nest, 


And I can go—I am not bound 

By chain-link nor by wizard spell, 
And all on earth shall hear the sound 
Of my dread name in battle swell. 


The day shall come—so let Time on, 

When ye who now are strong and glad 

Shall fear the young Napoleon, (3) 

And at his name grow pale and sad. M 


tion, will at least be followed by a salutary and abiding| (1) False Enzlish—You not ye, is required here. 


(2) One of those changes from the solemn to the familiar, which I cannot 


. e be 
mind, men jave strangely overlooked a source of the rich-|¢a": 1 should say, “Bend your brow, and look you stern, and pat you on 


your kingly crown, or else, 
Bid men to knee!—to st 
As thow mayest smile, or 
(8) False rhyme—on—on. 


Ao turn, 
may ert frown, 
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M, DUMONT’S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 
(Translated by the Editor of the Yankee.) 


Make good jaws, civil and penal. Organize the 
tribunals of justice in such a manner as to inspire the 
public with confidence. Simplify procedure. Avoid 
constraint and waste in taxation, Encourage com- 
merce by natural means. Have younot all the same 
interest in improving the several branches of adminis- 
tration ? Appease the dangerous spirit that is spread- 
ing among the people, by promoting their happiness. 
You have the power of originating the laws, and this 
right alone, if judiciously employed, might be made 
the safe-guard of every other. It is by opening a 
career to legitimate hope, that you check the growth 
of profligate hope. 

They who look in these writings for exclusive prin- 
ciples, unfavourable to this or that particular form of 
government will be disappointed ; and they who need 
the stimulus of declamation or satire will find nothing 
here to satisfy them. ‘To preserve while correcting; 
to study circumstances, to sooth the very prejudices 
of power ; to prepare innovation ata distance, so 
that it may notappear to be innovation ; to avoid 
violent changes, and the sudden shifting of property 
and power ; to reform abuses without injury to actu- 
al interests, and without disturbing the natural course 
of habits and hopes—such are the objects and such the 
temper of the whole work. 

The first part of this collection, entitled the Gener- 
al Principles of Legislation is the only one that is 
prepared partly from the manuscripts, and partly 
from a printed work of the author. It is a general 
introduction which includes the fundamental princi- 
ples of all his writings. If one is master of that, all 
the others will appear but as natural consequences, 
The title that I should have chosen, but which I have 
forborne to give, in consequence of objections that 
perhaps were well founded, is that of Logic of Leg- 
islation. It contains the principles of reasoning ; it 
teaches how to employ that principle ; it furnishes 

iew instruments of analysis@and of moral calcula- 
ion, 

In the physical sciences, the discovery of a new 
inode of working is always the commencement 
of a new era. It is thus that the invention of 
the telescope, led to the science of astronomy. In 
general when the human mind stops long at the same 
point, it is because it has completely exhausted its 
means of enquiry, and is obliged to wait until 
some new instrument is discovered for extending its 
vesearches and adding to its power. 

But what is properly an instrument in moral sci- 
ence ? It is a means of bringing together and of com- 
paring ideas ; itis a new method of reasoning. Soc- 
rates had one which was suited to him and which was 
a sort ofanalysis. To this, Aristotle added a classifi- 
cation: he invented the structure of the syllogism, 
30 ingenious and of so little use. ‘These methods-are 
instruments for the reason,as the rule is for the hand, 
or the microscope for the eyes. When Bacon gave 
to his great work the singular title of novwm organum 
he considered that philosophical method as a kind of 
intellectual machine, a logical tool which would im- 
prove the art of reasoning and keep the building of 
the sciences, 

Mr. Bentham has made for himself a system of 
logie which has its principles, its tables, its catalogues, 
its classes and its rules, oe means of which he appears 
to me to have converted into a science, certain bran- 
ches of morals and of Legislation which till his time 
had been subject only to the speculations of learning, 
of eloquence, and of wit. (1) 

The author himself is very far from thinking that 
he owes nothing to his predecessors. 

All science is necessarily the work of time. We 
begin by vague conjectures. We observe a few 
scattered facts. We amass a great store of erudition 
in which the true and the false are jumbled together. 
When in the progress of events we have collected a 
great numberof facts, we begin to perceive analogies; 
we try to reduce them to a system. The reign 
of imagination and wit precedes that of reason and 
science. Plato and Aristotle preceded Bodin, Grotius, 
Harrington, Hobbes and Puffendorf,all of whom were 
but preparatory to the Spirit of Laws ; and the Spirit 
of Laws itself is but intermediate to the point where 


tem, 


the progress and the origin of his principal ideas. 
** [tis not,” says he, “‘in the books of law that I 


method ; it is ratherin works on metaphysics, on 
physics, on natural history and on medicine. In 


struck ‘by the classification of mischiefs and remedies. 
Might we not carry the same order into legislation / 
Might not the body politic have its anatomy, its phy- 
siology, its nosology, its materia medica? What I 
have found in the ‘T'reboniuses,the Coccejis, the Black- 
stones, the Vattels, the Pothiers, the Domats is very 
little: Hume, Helvetius, Linnaeus, Bergman,Cullen, 
have been more useful to me.” 

In the very outset, it was necessnry to find some 
one general principle which might be fixed, and to 
which the whole process of reasoning might refer. 


Utility. But to do only this was to do nothing ; for 
everybody would give the name of utility to what- 
ever pleased him ; and nothing is ever done, nothing 
ever proposed by anybody without a view to utility 
—either real or imaginary. It was necessary there- 
fore to give to the terma precise signification ; and 
that was a new task, 

The author afterwards separated this true principle 
from two false principles which more associated with 
it, and which are the ground-work of all the errone- 
ous systems of Morals and Legislation,that are known. 
By means of one single distinction,easy to be compre- 
hended, we are enabled to separate truth from error 
with a degree of ease and certainty hitherto without 
example. 

To get a precise knowledge of the principles of 
utility, it became necessary to exhibit all the pleasures 
and all the pains, in a table; for they are the first ele- 
ments—the figures which are to be employed in a 
moral calculation. As in arithmetic, we proceed upon 
numbers, the value of which it is necessary to under- 
stand, so in legislation we are to work with pains and 
pleasures, the value of which itis necessary to have 
exactly estimated. 

After this,a method was to be contrived for measur- 
ing the value of a lot of pleasures or of pains for the 
a ae of comparing them together with accuracy 

ere an error would be of the greatest consequence. 
The calculation goes back to the first operations in 
arithmetic. To know the worth of an action we 
have only to add together all the pleasures, or advan- 
tages which result from it ; and then to add together 
all the pains or disadvantages ; and to subtract the 
smaller sum from the larger. 

But as the sensibility of mankind is not uniform, 
and as the same objects affect them more or less at 
different times, and even differently, the calculation 
is to be qualified by a new element. 

Age, education, rank, fortune, religion, climate, 
sex, and many other causes have a decided and direct 
influence. It was therefore necessary to frame an 
exact table of the circumstances which cause the sen- 
sibility of men to vary, for the purpose of accomodat- 
ing the means of legislation as far as possible to the 
diversity of their impressions. 

By calculating the advantages and the disadvanta- 
ges of an act, it was no difficult thing to find the true 
character of an offence ; but the true character being 
had, the exact heinousness or gravity was to be esti- 
mated. And that is what the author has done by 
analyzing the progress or march of an evil—that is 
to say, by observing how it affects individuals, how 
it speads from the first sufferer to others, and how it is 
lessened in some cases and aggravated in others by 
participation. 

Having established these principles, whereby the 
gravity of offences might be weighed, he contrived a 
classification as new as it was abundant. By this 
classification we are enabled to see at a glance what 
they have in common, and in what they differ: we 
discover some general maxims which apply without 
exception to such and such kinds of crime. Chaos 
is no more--+-+light spreads, and we get a glimpse of 
the plan of the Legislator. I might multiply such ex- 
amples ; but these are sufficient to explain what I 
understand by logical instruments, which, though ne- 





(1) Here we have asample of the rhetoric of the author. Branches are con- 
verted into a Science, 


cessary to legislation, have nevertheless been wanting 





have found the means of invention or the models of| problems mechanical. 











Legislation is to become a complete and simple sys-/|till the present time. This analysis, these catalogues, 


these clasifications, while they help us to work with 


The author, in an interesting essay, has indicated|certainty, are a check upon our oversights, a hin- 


drance to our going astray from first principles, and 
serve to render the solution of the most difficult 
It is in this way that in run- 
ning over the table of chemical affinities, the physi- 
cian preserves the connexion of his thoughts and saves 


reading some modern treatises of the latter I was|time by the promptitude of his comparisons and recol- 


lections. 

Uniformity of weights and measures might serve 
asan object of comparison for giving a better idea 
of Mr. Bentham’s object. He fir the necessity of 
establishing an invariable principle,which might serve 
as the foundation for a common measure in morals, 
and which would give the uniformity required by the 
most important and most difficult problem in philoso- 


phy. 
What Icall the Variety of weights and measures in 
morals is the double diversity which exists, the one 


This fixed point he denominated the Principle of|in the judgments of men upon actions reputed good 


or evil, the other in the principles themselves, upon 
which those judgments are founded. Hence it is that 
human actions have no fixed and authentic rate of 
value, and that the moral estimate varies with every 
people and with every class; and that having no com- 
mon rule to refer to; those who happen to agree are 
always ready to disagree, while those who disagree 
have little chance of being reconciled ; each having 
but his own authority to help him, cannot hope to pre- 
vailover his adversary, amd a reciprocal accusation 
of obstinacy or bad faith, terminates almost always a 
- rammed of opinion, by provoking mutual] antipa- 
thy. 

ii there exists, as we cannot doubt there does, a 

common-interest among the community of nations, 
and throughout the whole human family ;—to discover 
a uniform system of weights and measures in morals 
is to discover that common interest ; and the work of 
the legislator would consist in giving it effect by the 
sanction of penalties and rewards. 
That common-interest will not be discovered but by 
the profound inquirer into the human heart. As we 
seek for physical truth among the phenomena of na- 
ture, so must we seek for moral truth among the 
opinions of men, An experimental search of this 
kind, methodically pursued, would give birth to two 
new sciences; one of which Mr. Bentham calls Men- 
tal Pathology, the other Intellectual Dynamics. 

Mental pathology relates to the sensibility of man 
senriinatell: as a passive being, that is to say, as sub- 
ject to the influence of various objects, which cause 
in him the various sensations either of pain or pleas- 
ure. The author has laid the foundations of the sci- 
ence in the catalogue of pleasures and pains, and in 
that of the circumstances that influence the sensibili- 
ty of man. 

Dynamics is the science of moving forces ; and in- 
tellectual dynamics would therefore be the science that 
teaches the means of operating upon the active facul- 
ties of man. © The object of the legislator being 
to guide the conduct of the people, he ought to under- 
stand all the springs of the will—he ought to study 
the simple and compound power of all the motives ; 
he ought to know how to regulate them, to combine 
them, to counteract them, to augment and to lessen 
their power at pleasure. These are the levers, the pow- 
ers, which he will have to make use of, in the execu- 
tion of his plans. , 

In medicine, these two sciences have a marked cor- 
respondence. We are to study first the passive be- 
ing, the physical state of man, and all the variations 
which occur in the living machine, from the influence 
either of external or internal causes. We are after- 
terwards to understand the active principles, the 
powers which reside in organization, so as not to 
counteract them, to keep down such as are hurtful, 
and to stimulate such as are likely to leadto useful 
changes. 

Considering the work as a whole, it appears to me 
to contain a necessary remedy for two kinds of polit- 
ical poison, one of which is distributed by the Scepiz- 
cal, the other the Dogmatical. 

I understand by the Sceptical, those who hold that 
there are no fixed and universal principles in legisla- 
tion, that all is conjectural, that tradition is the. only 
guide, that we must leave the laws as they are, and 
that, in a word, political writers are but a dangerous 
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but are not able to build up,—there being no foun- 
dation of moral certainty. ; 
This discouraging doctrine, so flattering to egotism 
and to indolence, is only supported by vague ideas 
and badly-defined terms : for when we have stated 
the whole object of the laws in one single expression 
—the prevention of evil—it results, That as human 
nature is the same everywhere, subject to the same ills 
and directed by the same motives, there ought to be 
some general principles which would serve for the 
ground-work of science. What has been done proves 
what may be done. Has not the empire of evil been 
subdued in part, and narrowed and weakened by the 
successful inroads of prudence and experience? Have 
we not seen legislation fullowing, with slow steps, the 
rogress of civilization, developing its powers, soften- 
ing its aspect, acknowledging its mistakes—-and 
meliorated by time ? And why should errors m that 
career prove more numerous than in others? 
All the arts, all the coe — had the same 
radations to through. True philosophy is but 
fately born.  sAow = the first who applied it 


to the study of man ; Beccaria to some branches of 


legislation; and Mr. Bentham toa whole system. In 
the condition of the science now, provided with new 
instruments, with definitions, with nomenclatures, 
with classifications, and with methods, we must no 
longer compare it with what it was in the day of its 
feebleness, poverty and uncertainty, when there was 
not even a general division, when the different parts 
were confounded together, and when offences, the 
first elements of law, were piled away under the most 
vague denominations. 





s to the Dogmatical, they forma variety of sects, 
and consequently of hostile sects; but in politics they | 
are all inspired. ‘They believe, they command oth-! 
ers to believe, and they do not vouchsafe to reason. 
They have their professions of faith and their magical | 
words—such as equality, liberty, passive-obedience, 
divine-right, rights-of-man, political-justice, natural- 
law, social-contracts. They have unlimited maxims, | 
universal rules for government, which they apply | 
without distinction to the past and to the present—| 
since from the elevated station they occupy, they are 
accustomed to look, not upon the individual but upon 
the species; and the happiness of one generation 
ought not to weigh against a sublime theory. Their 
impatience to act is in proportion to their incapability 
of doubting, and their intrepid vanity leads them to 
employ as much violence in what they do, as there is 
of despotism in what they think. 

Nothing can be more opposite to such a dogmatica] 
and peremptory mode of procedure than the system of 
Mr. Bentham. He was the first to arrange sympathies 
and antipathies among the false principles of reason- 
ing, and teach a process of moral-arithmetic, whereby 
all the pains and all the pleasures, and all the circum- 
stances that influence the sensibility are calculated ; 
to tolerate no law which was unaccompanied with its 
rationale ; to refute all the fallacies by which present 
and individual interests were to be sacrificed to dis- 
tant and abstract interests. In fine he it is who would 
not suffer the smallest atem of evil to fall upon the 
head of the most abondoned malefactor, but on the 
ground of well-considered necessity. And he is so 
far from being arbitrary, so satisfied that we cannot 
hope to provide for everything, that in treating of 
the laws which are regarded bv him as the best, and 
most indisputably good, he refuses to make them per- 
manent fora fixed period—to encroach upon the 
rights of posterity. His system, which is alwavs 
moderate, and always accompanied by a rationale, 
wears a less imposing look therefore, and appears to 
be endowed with less energy than thuse ef more dog- 
matical writers.(*) He does not flatter that slothful 
temper which would learn everything by a formula 
or concentrate eyerything in a few brilliant phrases : 
he may be unattractive to such as love not the slow 
operation of the scales and dividers ; and he will be 
sure to stir up the infallibles, by exposing the empti- 
ness of their magisterial talk. ‘ How many things in 
alaw ?” said he, on finishing his introduction. And 
assuredly we shall not have comprehended him, nor 
profited by his principles, if we do not also exclaim 
ye) ay 3 through his great work—How many things 
inalaw ! 


;| partment, performed quarantine. 





“Plus fecit qui judicium abstulit quam qui meruit. Sen. 
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kind of romance writers, who are able to overthrow,| However great may be the id uence therefore to 


be expected from his writings, it is not probable that 
they will become popular. ‘They te anew sci- 
ence ; but they teach the difficultiesof a new science. 
They give certainty to the labors’ of judgment ; but 
they exact a studious reflection. “To accomplish their 
purpose, disciples are needed ; but unhappily for the 
great work, teachers only are to be met with in the 
science of legislation. 

Fortunate are they, whom the study of this shall 


‘Tender more circumspect and slow in production. 


Their meditations being concentrated for a long time, 
will acquire substance and strength. 

Facility is the snare of ordinary minds. No great 
thing is produced with ease. Meteors, that are light- 
ed up in the sudden combustion of the atmosphere, 
may dazzle fora moment—but it is only for a mo- 
ment, and they pass away forever, and leave no trace 
of their path. He who distrusts his first conceptions and 
does not evaporate too soon, fortifies his talent by all 
that he withholds from the indulgence of precipitate 
vanity ; and the respect that he shows for the judg- 
ment of the enlightened is a sure guarantee of his own 
merit.(3) 


(3)The passage from Mr. Dumont reads thus. I pre- 
serve it, merely to shew, out of hisown mouth, how entire- 
ly he deserves what [ have said of him ina previous note 
He is aiming at a simile—and at a sort of antithesis at 
the same time—and he misses both. 

“ La facilité est le piege des hommes médiocres, et ne 
produit jamais rien de grand. Ces météores, créations 
subites d’une atmosphére enflammée, brillent un instant 
et s’éteignent sans laisserde trece. Mais celui qui se 
défie de ses premiéres conceptions, et qui ne s’évapore 
pas de bonne heure, donne 4 son talent tout ce qu’il refuse 
aux jouissances précoces de la vanité ; et ce respect 
qu’il témoigne pour le jugement des hommes éclairés, 
est un garant siir de celui qu’il méritera pour lui-méme.’’ 


—_———————— ee 

The author of the following is not the editor of the 
Yankee ; nor is he the author of the paperson Eng- 
land, sundry wiseacres to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, who trust more to signatures than to styles. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 


The 7th of July, in the year 1807 at 4 A. M. we 
struck soundings on the nothern shore of the Bay of 
Biscay, and, after ascertaining the situation of the ship, 
stood in for the river Loire under a press of sail. At 
11, we received on board a pilot, whose duty it a 
eared, was to carry us through the shoals. At 1, P. 

1. after a short, but earnest conversation with the 
captain, the pilot altered the ship’s course and steered 
directly for the Isle de Dieu; under the eastern 
shore of which we anchored at 4 o’clock. 

This manceuvre, I afterwards learned, was for the 
purpose of obtaining, by bribery a general quaran- 
tine-pass. We were from America, laden with a 
cargo of coffee and cotton, and at that season of the 
year would have been liable to a forty day’s quaran- 
tine had we proceeded directly to our port of destin- 
ation. When the Captain first informed me of the 
purport of his visit to this island, I could not forbear 
smiling at what! considered its absurdity. 1 could 
not persuade myself, that in so enlightened a country 
as France then was, and amonga people governed 
by the mighty genius of Napoleon Bonaparte, a law 
would be suffered to exist, by which one of their 
most important commercial regulations could be ren- 
dered useless. Such, however,proved to be the fact. 
In a few hours, and at a trifling expence, we procur- 
ed a certificate from the Mayor of the place, which 
enabled us, in spite of their regulations, to proceed 
directly to our destined port and deliver our cargo. 
This island had, in ages past, been the only place 
where vessels, bound to any port in the western de- 
And although oth- 
er laws had been enacted, establishing quarantine- 
regulations in the harbors of the several ports, vet 
the original law, which confined it to this island, had 
not been repealed. Consequently those who were 
acquainted with that fact, and chose to ayail them- 
selves of this advantage, evaded their port regula- 
tions. 

The next morning we weighed anchor—-stood 
across the bay,entered the river Loire, and at 12 
precisely anchored on the quarantine ground, oppo- 








site the village of St. Nazaire. After one hour’s de- 
tention we were allowed to proceed up the river, 
while another vessel from the same port with our 
selves, and laden with the same kind Of goods, was 
detained forty days. This certainly appeared unfair 
—but it was according to law,and that was paramount 
to everything—the will of Napoleon only excepted. 
Nine miles above St, Nazaire, at the village of 
Pain-Beeuf, was our port of delivery ; whence 
the cargo was carried in hghters, thirty miles further 
up, to the city of Nantes, one of the most opulent and 
flourishing commercial cities in the west of France. 
It is situated upon hilly broken ground, on the right 
bank of the river Loire ; and is the capital of the 
department of La Loire Inferieure. This depart- 
ment embraces a beautiful and fertile part of France. 
It produces but little wine, but abundance of wheat; 
and is a fine grazing country. The city itself is hand- 
somely built with stone; the houses generally are from 
six to eight stories high. It contamed at that time 
some very splendid buildings, the principal of which 
were the exchange, the baths, the hotel de Paris, 
and St. Peter’s church. A more beautiful country, 
perhaps was never seen,than that which meets the eye 
from the top of St. Peter’s charch. The roads to the 
eastward may be distinctly traced, winding through 
a champaign country in the highest possible state of 
cultivation, until they are lost by the shutting in of the 
horizon. 

The commercial transactions of Nantes during the 
long war that ended in 1814, were very limited ; its 
sugar-refineries, of which there were fifteen, were 
idle. It could not in fact be said to have recovered 
from the desolating struggles of the revolution ; dur- 
ing which it suffered more than any other place of its 
size in France. Its population had-been swept away 
as with a deluge, particularly the male part of it ; so 
that in 1807, five sevenths of the whole population 
were supposed to be females, This city was, I believe, 
the birth place, and certainly long the residence of 
the celebrated and blood-thirsty Fouche. Atthe com- 
mencement of the revolution he was a priest. But 
possessing neither character nor principle, he turned 
patriot, or rather I believe I should say butcher. He 
joined the popular party, became a true Robespier- 
rean, and for a long time revelled in the slaughter 
of his fellow citizens, It was in this ill-fated 
city that republican marriages and baptisms were 
first imstituted. The former were performed by 
stripping two persons naked. lashing them together, 
and throwing them alive into the river where they 
floated about until putrefaction took place. ‘To perform 
the Republican baptism, the victims, male and female, 
were divested of their apparel, and stowed alive in the 
hole of asmall vessel as you would stow bales of 
goods, after which she was scuttled, and sunk in the 
river Loire ; by these ceremonies, as they were call- 
ed, and by shooting, assassination and the guillotine, 
they swept from the earth almost the whole popu- 
lation of the city. 

Visiting the market place, one morning, in compa- 
ny with a French gentleman, [ made some remarks 
upon the number, and cheerfulness of the females 
who were occupied in selling eggs, vegetables, &c. 
Sir, said he, I resided in this city during the revolu- 
tion—the reign of terror ; and | have seen this place 
as much crowded with females as it now is: they were 
employed in the same way ; and apparently as un- 
concerned and happy, while in the centre of- the 
square the axe of the guillotine was descending upon 
the neck ofits victim every two minutes;—and human 
blood was running down their gutters like water dur- 
ing ashower. But, he added—these things have 
eda way like a dream. It is not the nature of a French- 
man, either to borrow trouble, or repine at past events. 
He lives by enjoying the present, and by hoping of 
the future. 

These remarks are, I believe, strictly true ;—how- 
ever apparently wretched may be the situation ofa 
Frenchman, he is nevertheless happy—anrd expects to 
be happier to-morrow. ‘This character may with pe- 
culiar force and propriety, be ascribed to the 

asantry of France. The villages situated along the 
anks of the river Loire, are built with stone ; and 
being white-washed, they appear very well from a 
distance; but when visited they exhibit an appear- 
ance of voverty and wretchedness, unequalled in any 








other country. The houses generally, contain but 
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one room,the floor of which is made by beating down 
the earth. Rough pens are built against the wall to 
sieep in.—A coarse table and two benches for seats 
compose the visible part of their furniture, and 
their food is fruit in its season, and a few veg- 
etables. Yet the dwellers of these miserable tene- 
ments are cheerful and happy, and proud of being 
i'renchmen. 

In the early part of the summer of 1807, the cele- 
brated treaty, called the confederation of the Rhine, 
of which Bonaparte was made protector, was signed 
by the Emperors of France, Russia, and Austria. 
in celebration of that event, which appeared to en- 
gross the whole attention of the politicans of France, 
the Prefect of police for the western department, 
who resided at Nantes, gave a spléndid dinner and 
ball. Fourteen hundred tickets were issued for the 
dinner, and twenty-two hundred for the ball. Ow- 
ing to Mr. Patterson, our Consul at Nantes, I was 
furnished with tickets to both. 

The Prefect had a garden situated about five miles 
from the city ; containing 100 acres of ground, en- 
closed with a high strong wall. One half of it was 
planted with fruit-trees and shrubbery, and the 
other was covered with a thick gsowth of forest trees, 

Through the centre of the latter, which was the 
highest part of the ground, ran a smooth hard 
walk or avenue, thirty feet wide, Offat right an- 
gles from this, there were a number of smaller aven- 
ues, or aisles, leading to the garden walls; and these 
again were intersected at right angles by others; thus| 
forming the whole forest into a sort of labyrinth. 

In this beautiful garden the dinner was prepared, | 
and proper arrangements made for the ball. A regi- 
ment of infantry were stationed,—a part of them 
within, and a part without the walls of the garden ;| 
lo preserve order, and prevent the introduction of 
improper persons. At 3 o’clock a discharge of artillery 
announced that dinner was ready. And here it may! 
not be improper to observe, that Frenchmen pride 
themselves much less in good dinners and long pulls! 
at the bottle than do Englishmen. An English party 
willsit at the table from four in the afternoon until) 
eight in the evening,(1) and then the gentlemen must} 
have their cigars, and their toddy, or port-wine san-! 
gree to finish off with. But in this imstance,- 1400 
persons were seated, at tables loaded with all the 
luxuries which the country and the season afforded ; 
and in less than one hour the tables were deserted 
by all but servants, and the whole company were 
strolling about through the forest or the grounds. The| 
outer foot of the eastern wall was wasbed by a beau- 
tiful serpentine river, on which at half past four P. 
M. they had boat-racing, and other sports for the 
amusement of the party. Outside of this sheet of 
water the ground rose by an easy ascent to a consid- 
erable height ; acres of which were covered with gri- 
settes, who had collected from the city and the adja- 
cent villages to see the company and the sports ;—in 
fact to get their share of the celebration, Grisette 
was a name given to that class of females who procur- 
ed a living by needle-work—-such as_ tailoresses, 
mantua-makers, and those who made clothing for the 
army, &c. and from necessity, they were very nu- 
inerous.(2) Their dress consisted of a short gown and 
skirt, of undressed woolencloth, wove with black, and 
scarlet threads ; and the colours being very brilliant, 
gave their dressa changeable appearance. Their 
head-dress was a kind of turban, of coarse white mus- 
lin. Bonaparte’s guards were not more uniform in 
their dress than were the grisettes of each depart- 
ment ; and when collected on the rising ground that 
skirted the water—exposed to the splendor of an 
afte n’s sun, they appeared to great advantage.— 
‘The Whole hill looked like a great garden, brimful of 
large flowers. 

The ladies composing the party within the walls 
were dressed in white satin, without bonnets. Their 
heads were dressed by forming their hair into very 
many small braids, which were passed tastefully 
round, and secured on the left side of the head with a 
large gold locket, set with pearls, or diamonds; a small 
fan sheltered them from the heat of the sun. 

The Prefect, ina plain citizen’s dress, and attended 








1) From half-past six till ten or twelve in the southern parts of England. 
Wut the day for guzzling port, and making every body drink, has gone by. 
They neither sit so long, nor drink so much now ; nor is anybody oblized to 
swallow more than he likes. 

(2) In Pais, it means the female shopkeepers, milliners, lady’s maids, and 














by a few friends, was constantly passing around—sa- 
luting each little group as he went by with that 
graceful ease so naturalto a Frenchman. His happi- 
ness appeared to consist in assuring himself that others 
were happy. 

Thus the time passed rapidly and pleasantly away, 
until the amusements of the evening commenced. 
These were ushered in by a splendid exhibition of fire- 
works ; in which were displayed, in a beautiful trans- 
parency, the three Emperors, in the act of signing the 
articles of confederation. 

The largest avenue through the forest was now 
illuminated with three close rows of variegated 
lamps ; One row on each side, and one over head in 
the centre—hung in festoons the entire length of the 
avenue. At both ends and on both sides, in the cen- 
tre, scaffolds were erected, with a full band of musi- 
cians to each. The smaller avenues and aisles were 
lighted up by placing single lamps at equal distances 
through the whole forest. 

The night was calm and clear ; the air mild ; not 
a leaf stirred except by the passing touch of the crowd; 
and an indescribable feeling and appearance, pervad- 
edthe whole scene. For two hours the music rose 
not upon the still air of night. The company were 
strolling through the numerous avenues of the wood, 
in almost breathless silence. Not asound was heard 
above the soft tones of low conversation. The over- 
hanging trees—the unbroken silence—the many arti- 
ficial stars that were seen, more or lessclearly, as 
they were more or less obscured by trees, or under- 


|brush ;—the crowd of lovely females, rendered still 


more lovely, in appearance, by the lights and the 
scenery through which they were passing ;—and the 
splendour that occasionally burst upon the eye from 
the large pecoatccag te. Spt ah ong a scene, that 
cannot be described. At10 o’clock, the sound of the 
French horn, playing, and echoing through the trees, 
announced the hour for dancing. ‘The party now 
collected in the large avenue, when those who chose 
to dance, or who had been drawn for the first set, 
formed in the centre, and at the two extremes of the 
jine; when at a signal given by throwing upa rocket, 
the four bands of musicians commenced playing ; 
and the light airy forms of a line of beautiful French 
women, extending toa distance of more than fifty 
rods, were instantly put in motion. A YanKee. 





Heartily obliged to the author—but don’t believe she is 
awoman. The writing is that of a woman—the orthog- 
raphy (two p’s in the word proper) and some of the 
thoughts are very womanish—but altogether, I should 
sooner swear it upon something else, and sooner upon 
LOVERIGHT himself than upon any body else. At any 
rate, I hope to hear again and frequently from the writer, 
whether man or woman. Let me correct two or three 
little errors however, in a way that will be of use. 

‘* Let any rational person spend a few months twelve 
or fifteen miles from town, they must,’’—should be he 
must. 

*‘Tam sure I should have gone into a consumption, 
had I been obliged to have stayed ;*’ should be, had I 
been obliged to stay. 

‘* Is the misses at home.”’ 

‘* Mr. Neal—Please toexcuse me this ence for troub- 
ling you with such a long string of thoughis. I have a 
‘* plentiful scarcity’’ of time to devote to writing, and it is 
not probable, that I shall transgress, in this way, again. 
By the way, you must charge these thoughts to Love- 
right. Ishould not have had time to study down any- 
thing—but his idea struck me,and I thought I could take 
my pen and ‘‘ think down something,’’ in no time at 
all. 

I marvel not that you concluded me out in my orthog- 
raphy in those lines I wrote in cipher. I find you made 
ingenuity of what I wrote for magnanimity,—I thank 
you, however, for your caution, and shall profit by it. 


Bagdad, June 10, 1828. ASTRZA.”’ 
For the Yankee. 
TILOUGHTS NO. 2. - 


« The higlier classes in town are generally better inform- 
ed than the higher classes in the country ;—but the low- 
est in the country are more intelligent, and much better 
informed than the lowest in town. The country people 
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are more on an equality.—I think it very well for the bot- 
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anist to arrange his plants and flowers into classes, orders, 
&c. but in my opinion, it‘is bad policy to have the inhabi- 
tants of a town or city thus arranged. For, in such pla- 
ces, the higher classes will not associate with those of a 
lower grade; therefore the lowest are made to feel their 
inferiority, and either from a sense of hopeless degrada- 
tion, or from the want of a proper stimulus, seem content 
to remain in a state of brutal ignorance. 


Let any rational person spend a few months twelve or 
fifteen miles from town (He must ge at least this distance 
te get beyond the reach of the baleful influence of your 
town fashions) and I am sure he would be delighted to ob- 
serve the rational, social, happy manner, in which the in. 
habitants pass their time. We have only to be prudent, 
honest and industrious (let our circumstances be what 
they may) to be considered as good asthe best. The 
idle are considered a burthen to themselves and a nui- 
sance to society.—A town pauper, with us, is a much 
more respectable character than a dandy.—We considera 
dandy, a lazy, insign ficant upstart.—When we go to see 
our friends, we never think of sending them word that we 
are coming ; we know they will be glad to see us at 
any time, and give usa hearty welcome. We never find 
them “not at home,”’ when theyrare at home. They al- 
ways entertain us in a warm, friendly manner ; but never 
chill us with posty, unmeaning, ceremonies. That cold, de- 
testible maxim, ‘‘ think twice before you speak,”’ has no 
influence with us ;—we syllable the warm feelings of our 
hearts into language, without having them worried through 
our heads at all. 

About a year since it was necessary for me to goa few 
miles north. In the course of my travels I stopped a few 
days with a wealthy farmer ; he had one of the best of 
wives—they began the world with nothing.—Their wealth 
was the fruit of their united industry, economy and 
good management. Icantruly say that this was a well- 
ordered house ; they had a large a BP one had a 
portion of work assigned, and instead of thinking it a 
task, all seemed ambitious to see which would do most. 
The two oldest girls hired out. I wonder, said I to their 
mother one day, that you should let your girls work out, 
when you are so well able so provide for them at home? 
Indeed, answered she, I should not have work enough to 
keep them steadily employed more than half the time ; 
and should they once get a notion into their heads, that 
we were able to support them in idleness, they would be 
good for nothing. I had to work out, continued she, when 
I was a girl, and it will do them good ;—if they know how 
hard it is to earn money, they will learn to be prudent in 
spending it—and should they hereafter be fortunate, they 
will know how to prize their blessings. But should adver- 
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sity be their lot, they will be able to bea: it with fortitude. 





I was much pleased with their oldest daughter, a very 
amiable, interesting girl. ‘* What strange ideas the Port- 
land folks have,”’ said she to me one day, ‘* they seem to 
think it a disgrace for a woman to do any kind of work 
that is useful. Now, we honest country folks, think it a dis- 
grace to any one to be idle, or otherwise than usefully em- 
ployed. Ilived witha family in town two ‘months, and I 
never was so unhappy in my life; I am sure I should have 
gone into a consumption had I been obliged to stay there 
two months longer. They never spoke to me as to a feel- 
ing, rational being,—they seemed to consider me a sort of 
machine, that could move about and do whatsoever they 
commanded. I really pity them, for they are in a state of 
misery and bondage without being sensible of it ;—their 
cold, narrow contracted souls are strangers to the kind, 
warm, generous emotions that give a charm ‘to life. I 
feel a shiver at my heart now, whenever I think of the 
**not at home,’ with which their dear friends were 
sent away, who happened to call when they were not al- 
together so prim. Miss A. and Miss B. called to see the 
young ladies of the house where I lived; I went te the 
door: ‘* Are the misses —— at home,’’ enquired they. [ 
told them I’d see; and upstairs I went, and told the Mad- 
ams who had called.—‘*What shall we do, exclaimed they, 
we look like the Jaques,and we cannot stop to dress now! 
you wasn’t such a ninny, was you, as to tell them we were 
at home ?”’ Certainly not, said I, “ Then tell them that 
we are not at home.’’ I had no idea of telling a fib ; sol 
conveyed the information in this way—Your friends re- 
quest me to say, that they are not at home—as they think 
they do not look fit to see you.—They went away laugh- 
ing, I dare say, at whai they supposed my artless simplici- 
ty.”’ (Bravo ! Ed.) 

‘*Is there any enjoyment or pleasure, in the cold, formal 
manner in which most of your town women meet? 
They never go a visiting without previously sending 
word—and if their friends happen to imagine that they 
cannot have every thing in appile-pie order, to receive 
them at the time specified, they are informed that their 
company will be more agreeable, the day or the week 
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after. * And happy for them, that their visits are short. 
For when they go to spend what they call an afternoon, 
they never go till just before sunset: such is their fashion, 
and their fashion isalaw. If, in the course of these short 
visits, any of the customary ceremonies are omitted, it 
is unpardonable, Perhaps the offender, totally uncon- 
scious of having given ofience, marvels greatly at the 
change in some of her friends—months pass away, and 
they continue cold and enstranged. She then makes en- 
quiry, to ascertain the cause of this enstrangement, and 
jearns that they have put a wrong construction upon 
some of het words or actions—in short that they have 
made a bug-bear of a—I was going tu say, of a bed-bug— 
but that would seem such a low comparison, 

Ido not say, neither do I think, that all your town- 
women suffer these cold,mechanical fashionable ceremo- 
nies to subdue all the warm, generous feelings of their 
mature. Ibelieve that there are some, who know what 
friendship is. I mean not that friendship where the 
parties promote each other’s interest by way of trade. 
I mean a something pure and disinterested. I have wit- 
nessed the meeting of true friends,-—no extravagant pro- 
testations of joy,—not even a word from either,—nor did 
there need any. There was a somethingin the warm 
pressure of the hand,that thrill’d to the heart of each ; a 
something in the kind looks which beam’d through tears 
that rush’d from ** feeling’s fount’? that showed what 
words could not express—the sympathy of kindred spirits. 


* One of the peculiarities of our country; and a very amusing one b 
way. Think ot le inviting themselves to auother’s house ; think of Mrs. 
A. B. sending to tell Mrs. C.D. that on such a day, she and Mrs. X. Y¥. Z. 
will come and take a sociable cup of tea with her—il she likes. Ed. 
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- FRENCH, SPANISH AND ITALIAN. 


It will be seen by an advertisement in the papers 
of the week, and in the Yanxer of to day, that M. 
De Beaufort has been persuaded to renew his course 
of instruction here in French and-Spanish, and it is to 
be hoped in Italian, though he is not so easy in the 
latter as in the two former languages. I donot know 
what others may feel with regard tothe importance 
of the two former studies, nor of the extraordinary ap- 
titude of Mr. De Beaufort asa teacher : but for my- 
self, [consider the having such a man with us, em- 
ployed upon such a work, as a matter of importance 
tothe character of ourtown. I did intend—and I 
still do intend—to enter into .an examination of his 
peculiar system (for it is peculiar, and the proof is in 
the progress made by his pupils,) together with that 
of M. Hamilton—who with all his quackery,both here 
and in London, has undoubtedly done much to open 
the eyes of the learned to what may be called the 
natural system. But I have not space for what I 
should like to say now, and shall therefore content 
myself with hoping that the time is not far distant, 
when instead of being reproached with sending am- 
bassadors, ministers, and consuls abroad, who do not 
even understand the language of the country they are 
sent to, nor even the French or Spanish, the two uni- 
versal languages of our day, for all the purposes of na- 
tional intercourse, and who are obliged therefore to 
avoid association with the people whom they are sent 
to see ; orthey never can stir nor speak without /an 
interpreter at their heels to say that how dy’e do 
means comment vous portez vous, or, como esté 
sted 2—We shall have it in our power to show a large 
community, where French, Spanish (and perhaps 
Italian) are spoken ~ propriety ang ease. 

A part of Mr. De Beaufort’s plan is, tohave one 
conversation-party a week in French as heretofore ; 
one in Spanish, as soon as‘a few more females are 
ready to speak it ; and one in Italian hereafter. No 
charges are made for this ; thoughcould 1 have had 
my way, it should be by subscription. 

And another part of the plan is, tohave a reading- 
59010, where the French and Spanish papers of our 





country, and of other parts of America,may be found 
at asuitable time in the day ; and where a select li- 
brary in French, Spanish, and Italian if desired, 
(chosen by a committee of the subscribers) may be 
gradually collected. A subscription of three dollars a 
year woukl be enough, and this money being paid 
into the hands of a treasurer appointed from among 
themselves by the society, might be appropriated 
under the direction of a joint committee of males and 
females, 

N. B. A subscription paper is left at 
Bookstore for the Reading-Room. 


Mr. Adams’s 





THIRD OF JULY. 

It is really a reproach to the common-sense of our 
community that such things are permitted, as occurred 
here on the night preceding the last fourth of July— 
that great national sabbath of our country. That 
grown men should be occupied all the night through, 
in letting off cannon in the streets and squares of a 
populous town, would appear incredible, did we not 
know it to be true ;—and did we not consider that if 
they were not grown men—if they were youth—the 
affair is yet more disgraceful tothe town. Where 
does our money go ?—We have police-men, we have 
constables, and we pay them both; and yet, the over- 
wearied and the sick, yea people at the point of death, 
are to be driven from room to room of their own 
houses, by the sound of cannon, the discharge of mus- 
ketry, and the firing of squibs, the whole night 
through, preparatory to the fourth of July. These 
are no idle things, however they may appear to the 
inhabitants of any well-reguiated community. One or 
two examples in proof. A small cannon was brought 
out and fired, in Free street, so heavily charged, and 
so cepeatedly, in the night of the third July, that all 
the neighborhood were kept awake, and people who 
had back rooms were obliged to retreat to them, and 
even there they were disturbed. Yea—more—a troop 
of twenty boys were disloged late in the evening at 
the town-hall, where they were gathered to pass the 
night, so as to be upearly onthe fourth !—Are such 
things to continue ? We shall see by and by when 
we come to consult together upon the subject of a more 
effectual government for the town. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


It appears to be a fact of general notoriety, that indi- 
viduals are in the habit of compounding with offenders, or 
settling as they call it, where theft, outrage, and even in 
some cases where very serious, if not capital crimes have 
been committed. Nay—it is believed that magistrates 
are much addicted to what they call settling matters 
where the public safety is concerned. If atheft be perpe- 
trated, there are magistrates so ignorant of their duty, or 
so shamefully regardless of their oath, as to refuse to 
grant warrants—and why ? Because foresooth, the of- 
fenders are related to some of their neighbors, or parents, 
or customers, I mean what I say, and 1 shall give a case 
or two in point—assuring our good people that when they 
forgive a public offence, or try to hush the matter up, they 
are guilty of another crime, for which they may be severe- 
ly punished; and our magistrates, that in diverting, or at- 
tempting to divert one individual from the prosecution of 
another, guilty of a public offence, they are violating their 
oaths, and are liable to asevere punishment. 

And now for one of the cases alluded to. I have heard 
that a young man, of notoriously bad character, in the 
town of Poland, lately offered violence to a poor gir!l,who, 
though born deaf and partially dumb, has contrived to 
make herself understood by those about her; that she was 
unwilling to tell her story to any but one person, a mag- 








istrate and a doctor—that he would not hear the com- 


plaint, or did not—because a member of the young man’s 
family was a patient of his—and that now the whole 
affair is about being hushed up, under the management 
of three justices of the peace, to whom it has been Ief. 
This must be inquired into. 


NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 
A friend in England writes.—I have not secn 
your castigation of Mr. Everett’s article. Sparkes (is 
not that his name ?) the editor, is in London, and I 
believe confesses he was imposed upon by that 
article, and is very sorry for it.” I hope so. Eprror 
YANKEE. 








BLUNDERS OF THE YANKEE, 

The lines called ** Telling the Dream” in the last 
Yankee but two, were attributed, by mistake, to Mr. N. 
P. Willis. They are by Mr. W. G. Crosby, and so appear 
in the very forehead of the page. Ihave no excuse to 
offer. I may be allowed to remark however that these 
gentry who weave blank verse by the ream, are not only 
all of one school, but all of one class. 

In page 199 of the YANxexr, Ist column for ‘‘ and that 
wo to the theatre,” read ‘‘ and then wo to the theatre.’’ 
3d column, for ‘* extract ofa letter’’ read “‘ extract from."’ 





ELECTIONEERING JUDGES, 

The writer of the following will please to accept my 
thanks, I have no hostility towards either of the persons 
alluded to—on the contrary I respect both—but being of 
opinion that the whole is richly deserved, I publish it 
with all my heart. Our Judges shall not be permitted 
to disqualify themselves in this way. Not that they are 
likely to be bought or sold as Judges—but as Judges 
they are not only to be innocent of partiality, but wnsus- 
pected, At best, a judgment is always a questionable 
thing. But allow what you please for individual worth or 
integrity, if a judgment can be impeached upon the 
ground of party-favor—wo tothe judges and wo to the 
courts of our land. 

“Sir,—It was with sincere satisfaction read your re- 
marks in the last Yankee uponthe judicial character 
and office. It is of the most sacred importance that the 
ermine of justice should be ‘* unspotted by the worl?.’’ 
When men elevated to the high stations of judgment 
above the atmosphere of petty, party politics, destined 
to mingle in the elements of political strife, they inflict 
a wound upon the judicial office. If the evil were con- 
fined to themselves, we should not notice it ; but it is not; 
the whole community, which is affected by these legal 
decisions, and interested in the upright and unsuspected 
character of its Judges, feels the degradation. When a 
man so lately appointed to the office, asthe one you no- 
tice in your last paper, commences his official life by 
becoming a partizan, the drudge of a political party, we 
are pained to reflect what must be the career and end 
of such a judge. I see in perspective the barriers of jus- 
tice, which should be immutable, yieldiug to prejudice 
I see the bandage torn from the eyes of her, whose impar- 
tiality has been represented by blindness. I see the 
character of the bench humiliated, the laws debased, and 
the rights of our citizens the sport of faction. 

When your judges carry to the seats of judgment minds 
stuffed with ambition—when they become partizans and 
enter into the political calculations of the day, be assured 
that theevil we have contemplated will be no longer 
visionary. I therefore view the fact that two * judges 
did accept the appointment, and did attend the late Cau- 
cus at Gray—a caucus conceived and brought forth un- 
der circumstances of so much excitement, and whose 
avowed object was a deadly hostility to the present ad- 
ministration of the national government, the ruling pow- 
ers of the land, as an event of sad presage to the hon- 
orable and unimpeachable administration of our laws. 
As such, I deprecate the precedent, and feel called upon 
by a high sense of duty, fearlessly to rebuke it. The 
stability of our institutions, the impartial and unwaver- 
ing administrations of our laws ; the dignity and influence 
of our judicial tribunals, and the reputation of the state, 
requires that our judges should be not only without rte- 
proaeh ; but without suspicion ; that however small may 
be thetr legal attainments, or their qualifications fer 
office, they should at least preserve their characters 
unsullied and their minds free from all those excitements 
which mislead the judgement, and betray into something 
worse than error. RENTHAM. 

# Judge Parris presided in the convention and Judge Fitch at the dinner. 
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THE YANKEE. 











THEATRE, 


This is so very good,so temperate, and so proper, that I 
must give it a place along with my notes in reply. 


“My Dear Sin—I am not a little astonished at the 
tone of two theatrical articles, published by you in the 
Yankee. Nothing so plainly speaks the well-informed 
man of the world, as freedom from the prejudices of 
the rabble; and permit me to say that the idea of the gen- 
eral ignorance and profligacy of actors is a vulgar 
prejudice. (1) I donot wish, nor am J at all able to es- 
say a defence of our profession; but I will be bold to say 
that, take the leading members of the regular theatrical 
companies throughout the country, and they are as 
well educated as any body of men, in any trade or calling 
whatsoever. (2) (The learned professions are of course 
out of the question. ) 

There isnot a company (at least that I have ever known) 
where there are not several who have a clear and exquisite 
perception of the beauties of a Byron, a Wordsworth, a 
Scott, a Campbell, ora Percival, a Bryant, etc.—to say 
nothing of the universal adoration that they all pay to 
their common father and glorifier, the immortal Shaks- 
peare; a small number in the old country are classical 
scholars, and the memoirs of several others prove them 
to have been men of enquiry, observation, and acquire- 
ment. (3) 

As to their profligacy, do you really think, my dear sir, 
that there is more actual vice among the players, than 
among any other body of men ?—or is it only that being 
more entirely the dependants of the public, they are more 
open to observation, and censure? Is not the profligacy 
of literary-men an everlasting subject of amazement and 
sorrow? (4) And were not you lately obliged to withdraw 
the veil even from the face of the dead, im order to do 
your duty to the living, by exposing the errors of a highly- 
gifted, but profligate individual ? Do you think the lves of 
Shaftsbury, Bolingbroke, Hume, Swift, Pope, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, specimens for example and eulogy ? though the 
two last, with our own Franklin, were called in their day 
‘*the lights of the worid.’’ Are the declining years of 
Burns, the death of Savage, or the life of Byron, worthy 
of imitation? or is it not rather a melancholy fact, that 
the same dazzling genius that reaches the sublimest heights, 
is liable on its luxuriant revelry, to wander as far from the 
beaten track in its follies, as it soars above it, in its higher 
aspirations ? (5) 

The same gin and water (no falsehood of Leigh Hunt’s, 
but a fact) that gave tothe world some of the best can- 
tos of Don Juan, enabled poor Cooke to astoni-h in Rich- 
ard; but the actor has gone to his grave a profligate [upon 
whose tomb the ribald hand of ignorance has scrawled its 
dirty humour*] while the noble bard bas descended to his 
[in a lucky time] his errors forgotten, and his naine conse- 
crated. 

You have spoken once or twice about verbal indecen- 
cies on the stage ; but has it occurred to you, how they 
are to be avoided ? ** Cut them out,’’ you will say. Eh 
bien, voyons. Some gentleman [I think I heard it was 
yourself] upon our first arrival here, advised the play of 
the ‘School for Scandal.’’ (6) What would you do with a 
modest lady, when the piqued wife tells her husband that 

‘ she wont be suspected without cause?’? What, during 
the whole screen scene, with the conversation about the 
‘little French milliner;’? and the discovery of a wife, saved 
from the last infamy by the timely arrival of her husband? 
And yet would you cut Sheridan ! Why the whole of the 
theatrical world would rise en masse to rescue their dar- 
ling from spoliation; for never on an English stage has an 
incident occurred, that has so fully gratified and delighted 
an audience as the throwing down of that same screen— 
nor have we any reason to suppose the picture overcharg- 
ed. Sheridan mingled freely, and on an equal footing,with 
the very people from whom he modelled his characters ; 
so that if comedy is supposed to represent the follies of 
lively life, as it really exists, he is justified. The days of 
Sophocles and Euripedes, are long passed, when an audi- 
ence wus delighted to see men and women, not as they 
are, but as they should be. And asit is impossible to live 
in ignorance of vice, don’t you think it politic to show its 
deformity as early as possible—that asthe ancients dis- 
gusted their children with liquor by showing its effects up- 
on their slaves, we may nauseate the youthful mind with 
sin, by showing its folly as well as its depravity ? [7] 

It is a subject of considerable disquiet to us, that in no 
town or city, is there a judicious and talented critic; 
and I [for one] did hope that in coming to Portland, we 
should have had the benefit of a just and discriminating 
review from one, whose stay in England would enable him 


*{'pon the very handsome stone erected by Mr. Keane, to George Frederick 


(even if his experience in his own country could not do it) 
to make allowances for the ill-name of a community, whose 
smallest acts are in a measure the property of the public; 
and who without trampling upon us,men and women,would 
have corrected us[severely if necessary] as actors and ac- 
tresses.—I must say I have been disappointed. [8] 

Your’s respectfully, 





Union Haut, July 2d, 1828, 


NOTES. 


(1) I dobelieve that I went too far. What I said, 
however,was said with reference to their ability as teach- 
ers—teachers of elocution, of oratory,and if good-breeding. 
Viewed as a class of our people, they would not be spoken 
of with so much severity ; but being—if there own plea is 
a good one—of a schoo] which is intended to teach morali- 
ty, to rebuke vice, and to set up a something for the ‘*very 
age and body of the times,”’ to be improved by, they are 
to be judged accordingly. What if our school-masters, 
and our preachers were to behave as the majority of ac- 
tors do ? Should we not rebuke them with more severity, 
than we should any other class of society ? However, it 
would be but fair to add, that my remarks were founded 
upon what I personally knew ot the English stage ; andI| 
ought to have considered—that in this country, the stage 
is more respectable for private virtue and good character. 
Here it isnot uncommon to meet with exemplary mothers, 
and fathers,and wives, and children, upon the stage. We 
may talk as we please about virtue—virtue is not virtue 
till it has been tried ; and therefore it is that where the 
people of the stage are virtuous, their virtue 1s heroic— 
and they deserve all sorts of praise and encouragement. 
Their life is one of perpetual temptation, strife and trial. 
Have they sensibility, pride, or genius—that which a bad 
example would never do, that which no other temptation 
would ever do, may be done by the illiberality of those 
who look with scorn or hatred upon the profession of ihe 
actor. 

(2) This I believe to be true—and [ would go further. 
I should be almost willing to admit—when | look about 
me and see the mob of uneducated lawyers, doctors and 
preachers, who bear sway in the world, that even the 
‘** learned professions” are not to be exempted, 


(3.) This also is true. I admit the whole force of the 
remark. Mr. Young of ourday, Macready, and Matthews; 
and Kemble of yesterday, and Garrick and others of the 
day before—these were all either classical scholars, or 
and Colley Cibber’s life, and a heap of 
memoirs written by the people of the stage, are enough to 
support the allegation of this writer. 

(4) True—true. I am afraid if we look to the lives of 
literary men throughout the world, that they would not 
And lite- 
rary men—they are teachers too—and therefore it is that 
I never have spared them, nor ever will. They who set 
themselves up for the study of others, for others to walk by 
and march by, must be handled without mittens. 

(5) Exceedingly well put. And therefore a word in 
the ear of the writer. If he perseveres in this temper and 
with this feeling—they will be enough to carry him to 
the top of his profession. 

(6) No—it was not recommended by me ; for | regard 
the ‘School for Scandal,’ as the most profligate and dan- 
gerous play on the stage. I know of none fuller of secret 
inuendo, or bare-faced outrage, not even excepting the 
plays of Mad. Centlivre. Think of a woman being exhib- 
ited on the stage as if in actual danger—I do not choose 
to speak more plainly—but they who have read the Tar- 


something better : 


profit, anywhere, by a comparison with actors. 


the library, will not require to be-reminded of the scene, 
where the wife is thought to be so critically situated— 
though she is in a large room, with no furniture but a table 
—that the scoundrel-priest of the play only thinks it ne- 
cessary to shut some of the doors that lead into a large 











Cooke, in St. Paul’s church-yard, New-York, some blackguard bas traced the 
words, “ Enter devil, exit Cooke !” 


tuffe, and who know where Sheridan borrowed the idea of 





LASALLE ISSR 
Good God! what must be the character of a people— 
what the condition of society, where such a performance 
can be tolerated as a true picture of high-life—as a picture 
** not ever-charged !’ 1 do not allude now to the libra- 
ry-scene of Sheridan, where a youthful wife goes to see a 
profligate under his own roof, but to the original, where 
you see a large empty room, and are called upon to be- 
lieve, that such a place—in broad day-light—under the 











has been selected by so crafty a wretch as the Tartuffe, or 
the Hypocrite, for accomplishing his purpose at the first 
interview with a young, beautiful and virtuous wife. For 
success to be thought possible—for such a plan to be 
thought possible—would argue the most horrible and bru- 
tish depravity in the audience. But enough—what I 
said of the School for Scandal, was just what I have now 
said. 

(7) Cleverly done ; but watch the issue. If what has 
been said above is all that can be said in favor of Sheri- 
dan’s play—avowedly one of the most popular, and per- 
haps one of the most moral plays on the stage (in the 
view of the profession) what are we to say of the rest? 
What are we to hope for the rest ? 

But ‘* Comedy is supposed to represent the follies of 
lively life, as it really exists.’”’—Indeed—the folly of bare- 
faced seduction—the folly of destroving a wife—before 
the very eyes of the public—in the very highway and 
thoroughfare of the world. No, no—such things are not 
follies—they are vices, They are not such things as are 
to be rebuked by legitimate comedy—the comedies of 
Moliere, for example They are to te rebuked by the 
stern silence, the deep hatred of society. They are notto 
be talked about, nor acted over in play. 

But ‘‘as it is impossble to live in ignorance of vice, don’t 
you think it politic to show its deformity as early as pos- 
sible ?”? In other words—as modest women cannot but 
know that some women are lewd, and that some men are 
brutal, and shameless, and profligate—and as they must 
know moreover that some wives are unfaithful, don’t you 
think it politic to letthese lewd women—these profligate 
men-—these unfaithful wives—tell their histories ,oract them 
rather on the stage? As we cannot but know that such things 
are, why not reveal the interior of a stew or a brothel, to 
the very daughters and pure spirits of your household ? 

No—the plain truth is, that the morality of the stage, 
in about four cases out of five, ought to be called anything 
but morality. The general doctrine of the stage is one of 
intrigue—fathers and husbands are to be outwitted, laugh- 
ed at, and left, by their daughters and wives. And he 
who can best manage to deceive the old husband who may 
have married a young wife, or the rich father whose fro- 
ward, foolish, boarding-school child is ready to elope with 
anybody that wears a red coat or a dirk, is made the fa- 
vorite of the audience, What are we to do then—if this 
be true? What!—why reject the four and preserve the 
fifth. Nor would I be very squeamish—I hate al] squeam- 
ishness—I like to call things by their right names—I would 
not object to the “ little French milliner,” if the rest of 
the scene were a little subdued, if the affair as it is exhib- 
ited on the stage, were so exhibited as to keep the con- 
summation out of view. Where the necessity, for example, 
of sending the wife to another house—to the house of the 
avowed profligate? Had Joseph Surface met Lady Tea- 
zle in the library of her own husband, as much might have 
been said for morality, and much more might have been 
done. But as the matter now is, you are obliged to be- 
lieve her in danger, and not onlysso, but in immediate 
danger. 

(8) There is no resisting such an appeal. I have not 
intended—nor do I intend, ever to trample on any human 
creature, as a Man of as a woman ; but sometimeg, in 
speaking of what they do, or of what others do that are 
like them, I may appear to feel otherwise. If so, I am 
sorry. As I have said before, I say now, that 1 have as 





and frequented-gallery. 


much respect for a good actor, as for a good preacher. 





husband’s own roof—with many doors opening into it— — 
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